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A new and eafy Method of forcing early Potatoes. 


Berne defirous to have fome potatoes pretty early in 
the feafon, I caufed a bed of new horfe dung to be 
made up in the month of February, i in the way that is 
ufually praétifed for bringing forward cucumbers or 
early annuals. Upon the furface of this bed, was 
{pread about the depth of an inch of common mould ; 
and when it had attained a due degree of temperature, 
potatoes were planted upon the furfaceof the mould allover 
the bed, clofe befide one another, like eggs in a hen’s neft 
and then covered with mould to the depth of about fix 
inches. In this ftate, without glafles, ,or covering of 
any fort, except a little loofe ftraw for about ten days 
at firft, the bed was allowed to remain, till fome of the 
ftems of the potatoes were obferved coming through 
the mould at top, when it was judged proper-to tranfs 
plant them into the field where they were to remain 
and perfect their crop;—a mode of forcing potatoes 
very common in this country. 

On beginning to take up thefe potatoes for. 
the purpofe of being tranfplanted, I had occafion”® 
to remark a phenomenon that was new tome. A 


great number of young potatoes were found oe 
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in clufters round the parent bulbs, by a mode of gene- 
ration feemingly very different from any thing I had ever 
known to take place with regard to that plant. You 
may probably have remarked, that when potatoes are 
reared inthe ufual way, from bulbs planted for feed, 
the ftem firft fprouts out at the eyes. From the bot- 
tom of this ftem roots {pring forth, which increafe in 
fize as the plant advances in growth, by which the plant 
abforbs its notrifhment. A coufiderable while after the 
plant has begun to vegetate, another fet of fibres begin 
to {pring out from the bottom ‘of the ftem alfo. Thefe 
are at firft of a whitifh colour, and do not divaricate at the 
points like thie real roots, and {pread to a lefs,or great- 
er diftance according to the-kind of potatoe employed. 
On this fet of fibres the potatoes are always produced, 
appearing at firft like {mall knots, which gradually in- 
creafe in fize, and affume their proper form, each pota- 
toe adhering to thefe fibres by a particular kind of eye, 
which, in thofe potatoes that aflume a long thape, is 
- ufually placed at one end, which, for the moft part, is 
thicker than the other. This fet of fibres, from the 
analogy they bear to the umbilical cord in animals, I 
would denominate umbilical fibres, and the eye by 
which the potatoe adheres to them, may alfo be diftin- 
guithed by the name of the umbilical eye. 

In the particular cafe, however, that I now defcribe, 
this economy of the plant feemsto be altered and derang- 
ed. Inftead of the ftem and the roots being the earli- 
eft produétious, the young bulbs themfelves firff appear; 
and thefe, for the moft part, adhere fo clofe to the pa- 
rent bulb, as to appear like warts or excrefcen- 
ces upon itfelf; but upon a nearer inveftigation, it ap- 
pears, that they always adhere to the. potatoe by means 
of a imail fibre that f{prings out from it. I have feen 
fome of thefe fibres two or three inches in length, and 
by that means was enabled to obferve the mode of ve- 
getation followed in this eafe, which was thus : 
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: The fibres producing thefe bulbs, {pring out from the 
eye of the potatoe, and adhere to the parent bulb, exe: 
aétly in the fame manner’as the {tem ufually does ; in 
other ‘words, that fibre is a ftem. From the bottom 
of that fibre or ftem, where it adheres to the po- 
tatoe, a fet of roots {pring out exaétly in the fame 
manner as in the ordinary progrefs of vegetation ; but 
inftead of fpiring up.as a /mall fem, it aflumes a 
bulbous form, in every refpect refembling a potatoe in 
its form, in its eyes, and other particulars. . This young 
potatoe continues to increafe in fize for fome time; but 
at length it begins to puth out f{prouts, which refentble 
the young ftems of an ordinary potatoe, and which, if 
fuffered te remain, become ftems in every refpect the 
fame, as if the potatoe had vegetated in the ufual way ; 
at the bottom of which ftems {pring forth, roots. proper- 
ly fo called, and umbilical fibres, bearing their fruit 
precifely in the fame way as if none of the bulbs above 
defcribed had been produced. 

I am inclined to believe, that the young bulb has al- 
ways attained its full fize before the ftem begins to ap- 
pear ; but this I-cannot pofitively fay. It is, however, 
very certain, that it does not increafe in fize, after the 
ftem has pufhed out above ground; but from that period 
remains unaltered, a mere feemingly ufelefs excrefcence. 

It deferves to be farther remarked, that though the ftem 
itfelf, when it {prings out from this kind of bulb, exactly 
refemblesthat of a potatoe, yet the way in which it rifes 
from the bulb itfelf, appears to be a good deal different 
from that which fprings from an ordinary potatoe plant- 
ed for feed. In the laft cafe, it has been already faid, 
the ftem always fprings from an eye, and roots very 
foon appear at the bottom of the ftem, both ftem and 
roots being very eafily feparable from the potatoe, with- 
out any violent fracture. In the other cafe, the ftem 
feems to pufh out from the fubftance of the potatoe it- 
felf, in the fame manner that the ftem of a turnip rifes 


from the bulb ; and when broken off, makes a violent 
F2 
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frafture: ior do any roots fpring out from that peek of 
the ftem, which rifes out of this new fort of bulb, the 
roots being all produced at the place where the origi- 
nal ftem fprung ont from the parent potatoe. In thort, 
this bulb appears to be nothing elfe, in the advanced 
ftate of vegetation of the plant, but an excrefcence 
on, the ftem. 

Thefe excrefcences, however, if feparated from the 
plant in due time, have the appearance, the talte, and 
apparently every other quality of young potatoes ; and 
as they fometimes attain to a confiderable fize, there is 
no doubt but young potatoes may be thus reared for 
the.table, at a much more early period than can other- 
wife be had, and at a much fmaller expencé.._At the 
time I tranfplanted my potatoes, which was from the 
5th till the- 15th of May, I gathered a confiderable 
quantity of thefe young potatoes, (fome of which were 
of fuch a fize, as to weigh more than three ounces ay 
verdupois), which I fent to my friends, as prefents of 
great curiofity. Thofe that were too fmall for ufe, I 
allowed to be planted with the parent bulb; the large 
ones were feparated, and the old bulbs from which they 
had been taken, were planted with the others, and 
made a8 good feed as if they had not been touched.— 
All of them produced a very good crop of early pota- 
toes in the open ground, which were ready much foon- 
er than thofe that were not forced. 

The fmall price at which very early potatoes fell 
for in this place, made me not think it an obje& of 
importance to rear them for the market here; fo that I 
have not repeated the experiment, and of courfe have not 
had an opportunity of remarking the cireumftances 
that tended to augment or diminifh the preduce of this 
kind of crop. . In general, it appeared probable to me, 
that the phenomenon might be produced by the cold 
above checking the vegetation occafioned by the heat be- 
low : But whether this is the cafe, or what are the pre- 
cife degrees ot cold or heat that are ufeful or hurtful, I 
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had no opportunity of afcertaining. No /evere frofts 
occurred while the potatoes ‘were inthe bed; or I fhould 
have thought it neceflary to have covered them up with 
ftraw. 

One cireumftance occurred in this experiment, that 
Ought not to be overlooked. It chanced, that fome of 
the potatoes that were planted on the hotbed were cut, 
though the greateft part of them were whole, Moft of 
the cut potatoes were entirely rotted by. the heat.of the 
bed, while very few of the whole ones wére hurt in 
the {malleft degree. Thie potatoes planted, were alfo 
in general, of the fize of a hen’s egg, or upwards. 

As the practice of forcing potatoes, (ome what after the 
manner above defer:bed, bas been long followed about 
London and other large cities, [ am perfuaded the phe- 
nomena above deferibed, muft have occurred to many 
perfons before 1 obferved it; but I never heard the 
leait hint of any thing of the fort. 

I beg leave farther to remark, that the 4iad of pota- 
toes | employed in the experiment above recorded, was 
a large round carly potatoe, of a dirty whitith colour, 
known in this neighbourhood, by the name of manuel 
potatoe. I think it neceflary to fpecify this circum- 
ftance, becaufe I an: well aware that different kinds of 
potatees poffefs qualities extremely different from each 
other ; fo that it is very poflible, the fame phenomena 
might not occur with another kind of potatoe. 1 have 
heard of another kind of potatoe, which put out roots 
from every joint of the ftem when it was laid down 
and covered with earth, and thus yielded a great crop: 
But though I] have feveral times tried the experiment 
with a variety of kinds, I have never met with one 
that pofiefled that quality. In matters of this fort, it 
is impoflible tor an experimenter to {peak with too 
much caution or precifion. 

The figures in the annexed plate will ferve to give a 
clearer idea of this peculiarity in the economy of the 
potatoe, thancan be conveyed by words alone. 
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Explanation of the Figures on the Plate. 


Fie. 1. reprefents a parent potatoe, with three young 
ones, produced in the manner above defcribed, adher- 
ing to it. In'this cafe, the ftems by which the young 
bulbs adhere to the parent ftock, are fo fhort as not to 
appear. The eyes of the young bulbs are completely 
formed, and the germ of the young ftalk juft beginning 
to appear. Some of the roots which {pring out at the 
place where the ftem f{prings from the parent bulb, have 
already fhot out to a confiderable length. 

Figure 2. reprefents another old potatoe, with acluf- 
ter of young ones, of a {mall fize, adhering to it. In 
this example, the ftems have advanced fo far, as to 
have been nearly penetrating the furface of the earth. 

i Figure 3. reprefents another potatoe, with a young 
bulb and a ftem produced from it, confiderably advanc- 
ed above ground. In this cafe, all the parts are dif. 
tin@tly feen, and this peculiarity in vegetation is com- 
pletely developed. 

A reprefents the ftem fpringing out as ufual, from 
an eye in the parent bulb, with roots fpreading out 
ffom it in abundance. All thefe roots are merely ab- 
forbents, none of the umbilical fibres having yet made 
their appearanoe. 

At a fmall diftance from the potatoe, a bulb is 
formed upon this ftem, which, before the upper item 
{prung out from it, refembled the young potatoes in 
figure rft. 

At C, a new ftem has fprung out from an eye in the 
young potatoe ; but here we difcover no roots fimilar 
to thofe which are always to be found at the bottom of 
thedtem, where it {prings from the original potatoe. 

B and D reprefent eyes in this little potatoe, with 
the germ of young ftem buds peeping out from them, 
which, as is ufual in every kind of potatoe, are check- 
ed in their growth by the luxuriance of the principal 


ftem. 
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On another part of this parent potatoe, is feen two 
ether young potatoes adhering to it; m one of which, 
at F, the flem is beginning to advance.—At E, are 
the germs of items not fo far advanced. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


A Cruft for the Fokers. 


Sir, 
I atways lov’d a good {mart and innocent jeft ; but, 


believe me, I am far from always liking a joker. 

“ Ts not this fomething like loving the treafon, and 
hating the traitor?” 

By no means ; the man who now and then. enter- 
tains the company with a jeft, is as different from a 
common joker, as a good free hearted girl is from a 
common proftitute. 

“ That is a bold affertion.” 

No bolder than it is true. “But to iluftrate the po. 
fition. 

There are various forts of profefed jokers. To men- 
tion three of the principal, however, will ferve our pur- 
pofe at prefent. 

I thall begin with the wholefale joker, who endea- 
vours to turn almoft every thing, however ferious in its 
nature, into laughter ; lies in wait for opportunities to 
fay good things, tells funny. ftories, in which he fretches 
the ftrings of probability ; and though he ‘means no 
harm, and perhaps feldom means any thing, would, 
rather than /ofe bis joke, rifk the lofs of his friend. 
This, I take it, is no very refpe€table character, 

The néxt.in rank is, the retail joker, who deals out 
jefts as the gentry of Monmouth Street do clothes ; 
tells old ftorjes which he vouches to be new ones ; hav- 
ing himfelf been prefent (as he bim/elf fays) ys the 

I + 
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jokes he mentions took place. This is an engroffer of 
converfation, a wafter of time ;—an echo twenty times 
repeated in the ear of aman whofe head aches, is not 
more tirefome than fuch a fellow. 

But there is a third fort, whom I term the mi/chie- 
vous joker. One of the moft innocent of thefe is gene- 
rally enough to make a company unhappy, by making 
up fome lie or other, which, if believed, muft be pro- 
duétive of painful fenfations, and then laughing at the 
credulous hearers (as being taken in) for having had 
too good an opinion of his veracity, Another fet of 
thefe rifible gentle folks cloak their affronts under the 
name of jokes ; and while they pretend to raz//ery, the 
true /pirit of which they do not, nor wi// mot under- 
ftand, {port with the charaéters alike of the prefent or 
abfent, tell di/agreeable truths, with which they have 
no bufinefs, and frequently frame lies calculated to ex- 
pofe people to contempt ; and when the matter comes to 
an eclasrciffment, nobody mutt be angry, for the party 
was but in joge. ; 

I remember feeing one of thefe facetious gentleman 
brought rather into a difagreeable fituation by the ex- 


ercife of his talent, where it was not relifhed. He had | 


very dexteroufly delivered of twins, the fifter of an officer 
(a widow Iady) that had been ill of a drop/y,; and 
had faid many good things upon the occafion. He had 
alfo, with the fame dexterity, made her brother quarrel 
often about this circumftance, and afterwards refufe a 
challenge. He -embellifhed his difcourfe with many 
jefts upon dig bellies and red coats, and had nearly fi- 
nifhed, when the officer in queftion (who was unknown 
to him) entered the room, The officerfeemed highly pleaf- 
ed with his converfation, and, winking to the company, 
defired him to repeat many of the good things he had 
faid. Afterwards he declared himfelf her Srother, and 
very coolly begged to be excufed “ for {poiling.a good 
ftory by inquiring into the truth of it ;” but this he 
faid he muft be informed of. The wit immediately 
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recanted every -fyllable, and declared he was only in 


- jet; but the military man protefted, “ he did not like 


fuch jefts, nor would he excufe them.” Apologies 
were offered, but not accepted ; and the joker got a 
good caning in return for his wit and ingenuity, which 
made him aé& fome very clever capers, to the great en- 
tertainment of the company. Will any one pretend to 
deny that he had his reward ? 

" New, as this /pecies of beings are at the very head 
of the genus of modarn jokers, can any wife and reafon- 
able man be partial to perfons of fuch a defcription ? 
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On the Corn Laws. 


Part Third. 


In our preceding difquifitions it has been proved, rit, 
That a bounty on corn exported may be ufeful, if put 
under proper. regulations; and 2d, That the rate of 
that bounty ought not to be fixed, but that it ought to 
vary in fome meafure, according to the felling price in 
the home market at the time. We now proceed to in- 
quire into the moft eligible mode to be adopted for af- 
certaining the prices that are to regulate the importa~ 
tion of corn, in a country fo circumftanced as Britain 
is. 

This is perhaps the moft difficult part of our inquiry ; 
and as the queftion never yet has obtained a fair dif- 
cuflion, the natural difficulty of the cafe is greatly aug- 
mented by the ideas that have prevailed in confequence 
of inaccurate notions that have been rafhly obtruded on 
the public concerning it. 

In every country the prices of grain will vary in 
different parts of it, owing to a diverfity of circum. 
flances.. In fome diftriéts, the average price of the 
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fame kind of grain will be permanently higher than 
in othets. Hence originates the firft difficulty. 

. Hitherto it has happened that thofe who have treated 
of the corn laws, generally reafon as if they thought 
the price of grain an atbitrary thing that might be 
raifed or depreffed at pleafure ; and hence they have al- 
Ways attempted to adopt fuch regulations, as in: their 
opinion, would tend to bring the prices to be always 
the fame in every part of the country. © On this prin- 
ciple, the fame rate of bounty has been extended to 
all places, and the fame price has been adopted in every 
diftri&, for regulating the exportation and importation 
of corn. 

If our reafoning in the foregoing pages was well 
founded, this rule muft be erroneous and unjuft. For 
if the average price for which corn can be reared by the 
farmer, ought to be the rule for regulating the traffic 
in grain, the rate of price for opening or fhutting the 
ports, ought to be different in every different place, ac- 
cording -as the average price varies. 

For example, it appears from the Gazette account, 
that the average price of wheat in the following coun- 
ties for many years paft, has been, in Norfolk about 21. 
1s. rod. Stafford 2 1. 12 s., and Cumberland 21. ros. 
It follows then, that if we were to have a perfe& corn 
law, the price for regulating the opening or fhutting 
the port, which fhould always be the average price at 
the place, fhould be different in each of thefe coun- 
ties. : 

This idea, however demontftratively juft, has nevet 
yet been adopted, either by the legiflature, or thought 
of by the people at large ; and by lofing fight of this 
idea, in purfuit of a chemerical object that never can be 
obtained, they have been led into 4 train of embarraf- 
fing regulations that only tend to perplex the fubjed, 
and give rife to frauds and abufes of various kinds. 

That it is not poffible to bring the’ price of grain — 
permanently to the fame rate in different places, but 
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that that average price is regulated by circumftances ig 
@ great meafure beyond the immediate reach of the law, 
will not be difficult to prove: and if this be proved, it 
ought to follow that this futile attempt ought in future 
to be abandoned. 

1f the foil of a particular part of the country be na- 
turally poor and unproduétive, the expence of rearing 
a crop there will be greater than in one that is more 
fertile. It of courfe follows, that unlefs the average 
ptice be fo high as to repay the farmer the whole ex. 
pence neceilary for rearing the corn there, he muft a- 
bandon the culture of it in that place. If therefore the 
farmer in the diftri& A, fuppofe, cannot rear wheat un- 
lefs he gets 48s. per quarter for it on an average, it 
will be a vain attempt to try by law to bring it there 
to 44s.; for, fhould the farmer find.he can get no 

-more than 44s, he muft cultivate lefs corn, and con- 
vert his fields to fome other ufe ; but if he rears lefs 
corn than to fapply the demand, the price will rife; 
and in confequence of this want at home, the prices 
may be raifed at times to an enormous rate, according 
to the circumftances in foreign markets, and accidents 
of various forts. 

Nor is it only where fields are too poor and unpro- 
duétive that the prices of corn mult neceffarily be highs 
er than in fome other circumftances. The fame effe4 
may be produced in confequence of a dire&tly oppofite 
cane, fupereminent degree of richnefs and fertility ; 
for as poor lands muft be paftured by fheep or cattle, 
becaufe they cannot afford the expence of being con- 
verted into corn fields, fo very rich lands cannot be ap- 
plied to the culture of corn, becaufe greater returns 
from them can be obtained by feeding theep or cattle 
upon them. Hence the rich vales of Glocefter, and 
many other of the moft fertile diftriéts in England, cane 
not produce corn, unlefs that corn be fold ata very 
high price. And hence it is that we find the price of 
corn is nearly the fame in the fertile county of Not. 
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tingham as in Derbythire. The price of .corn there- 
fore, of the native produce of every diftrif, can neither 
be permanently raifed nor lowered by political regula- 
tions. It is determined hy natural caufes, that can- 
not be ‘arbitrarily overruled. The utmoft that can be 
done is, to encourage an abundant production, by pro- 
viding a ready market for grain at all times in every 
place, at the price it can be afforded for by the farmer 
there. This‘and this alone may in time alter the ave- 
tage price of grain in any diftrid, as I fhall take occa- 
fion to thew at fome future period *. 

Upon thefe principles, the propriety of. abandoning 
that perplexed fyftem of taking the average prices in 
towns, or counties, or diftriéts, great or {mall, in every 
part of Britain, and of allowing an exportation or im- 
portation in.each of thefe, whenever the price rifes to 
the fame rate, is impolitic and unjuit, and of courfe 
ought to be abandoned. 

In its ftead, we have it in our power to adopt a rule 
that is at the fame time fo fimple as can never be mif- 
taken ; fo certain in its operation, as to be liable to no 
interruption in any cafe; and fo equitable, that it a. 
dapts itfelf with the moft perfect accuracy to the pre- 
fent circumftances of every part of the country, in eve- 
fy pofitble fituation of things ; nor can it ever be liable 
to abufe of any fort. But though all thefe things are 
equally certain and unavoidable, as that the thadow 
muft accompany the body when the fun fhines, and 
lenghten and fhorten according to the elevation of that 
great luminary, I do not expec that at the prefent 
time this idea will be adopted either by the legiflature 
of this country, or the people at large. _I proceed to 
explain. 

® Tam aware that fome perfons will imagine that rent enters in fome 
meafure into the éonftituent price of grain ; but 1 fhall afterwards have 
eee ah b ee which I here pledge my- 
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The average prices of corn have, for many years 
paft, been afcertained by law all over England, and res 
turns made to London twice a week. Thee prices are 
publithed regularly in the gazette.—Were this average 
gate, thus afcertained, to be made the fole rate for re- 
gulating the importation and exportation rate over all 
England, all the benefits above enumerated, would ne- 

ceffarily refult from it. By this rule, if adopted, it 
would naturally happen, that the regulating price 
would be a little higher than the medium rate in thofe 
counties, where the price is loweft.—Thefe are, and, 
for the reafons affigned in part ift, ever muft be, ma- 
ritime counties. The confequence would be, that when 
exportation from thence was not permitted, though 
the prices were, in thefe counties, fo low, as that by 
the average of thefe cheap counties, it would at prefent 
be permitted ; they would then find, that the bgt mar- 
ket for their grain would be thofe counties of this coun- 
try, where the prices are commonly high : grain would 
therefore, be fent coa/ways from the cheap counties to 
thofe places, till they had nearly enough of it. The 
prices in the dear diftriéts would, of courfe, decreafe ; 
and thofe in the cheap counties be prevented from fall- 
ing ;—and the average of the whole kingdom would, in 
years of plenty, fall, at length, fo low, as to permit ex- 
portation to other countries.—A market is thus opened for 
the fuperfluous grain, and for the fuperfluows part of iton~ 
ly.—If it fell ftill lower, the bounty would begin to ope- 
rate ; and corn would be fent abroad, at that time, from 
thefe plentiful counties ; but none could go out from thofe 
places where corn is fearcer, and confequently higher, 
as the high price at ‘home (in thefe counties) would 
not admit of an exportation from thence, unlefs the 
rate of bounty were higher than the average prices at 
the time would admit.—Thus is relief given to thofe 
parts only, which have occafion for it; and no das 
mage is fuftained, but the teverte, by thofe who =a 
no ufe for it. 
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. Other illuftrations of this might be given; but; in 
this thort abftraét, it is prefumed, what has been faid, 
will be fufficient to prove the beneficial effedts of the 
ulation propofed. 
fhall only obferve, that nothing could be. better 
calculated, than this fimple and obvious meafure for 
checking thofe abufes that have been fo prevalent, 
where particudar markets were to regulate the inporta- 
tien rate. An individual, in confequence of particular 
Manoeuvres or connivance, may, in many cafes, influ. 
ence a particular market. Here fo many. markets are 
concerned, that no one individual could bave influence, 
in any cafe, to a fenfible degree on the average price. 
The operations go fteadily on Jike the laws of nature; 
and mo human finifter influence can over-rule them. . 
By making the gazette prices the rule for regulating 
the cuftom-houfe operatioas in every place, no undue 
advantage could be taken of accidental aud temporary 
tifes or depreflions of price. The rate of the bounty 
allowed, fhould always be regulated by the rate of the 


lait gazette that is in the hands of the cuftom-houfe of-- 


ficer of every port, at the time the grain was thipped, 
If a variation of price took place during the time a car- 
go was loading, the bounty fhould vary alfo, on the 
different parcels fhipped under each of the prices * :— 
But a provilion fhould be made, that if a fhip had be- 
gun to load, while the prices were fo low, as to admit 


* BE. g. Suppofe a thip to load, when the rate of bounty waa 

6. per quarter, and p edto load at that rate till fhe had got an 
fundred bolls on board.- The price during this time, we ‘hall fi 
pole, rifes, fo as to reduce the rate of bounty to 4: the owner of t 
gafgo would, in this inftance, draw 5 s. bounty for an hundred bolls, 
and 4 s, bounty for the remainder of the cargo. Any other cafe, from 
this example, may be exa¢tly underftood. Thus would philofophical 
precifion be attained; but perhaps it would be more agreeable to the pare 
ties, as being more fimple, to decree, that the rate of bounty, allowable 
at the time the cargo begins to be loaded, fhould continue till the whole 
suet was completed ; and this could make ne fenfible difference to the 

ce 
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of exportation, that veffel fhould be permitted to com- 
pleat her loading, even, if during the time of thipping 
it, the prices fhould rife above the exportation rate, 
as no harm of any confequeuce could refult from this 
{mall indulgence ; and with this regulation, it does not 
appear, that ever a cafe could occur that would give 
room for difpute, or that could operateas a hardthip 
on any clafs of men, or individual whatever. 

From the forgoing induction we are led to perceive, 
that nothing can tend fo much to make the corn Jaws 
produce their falutary influence in the higheft degree, 
as to give the fulleft {cope to the internal traffic in 
grain through the country itfelf; and with that view, 
not only fhould every reftraint be removed from the 
thipping and tranfporting of corn coaft-wife on all oc- 
cafiens, but alfo encouragement fhould be given for 
opening canals, and making roads in every proper cafe. 
It is in this way only, that the fuperfluous produce of 
one diftri&, can findits way te anotber where it is more 
wanted, fo as to confer upon it a perpetual abundance. 
It is by the afliftance alfo of canals and good roads 
alone, that the inhabitants of batren diitri@ts can be 
enabled in many cafes, to avail themfelves of the natu- 
ral advantages of their fituation to. the fulleft extent, 
fo as to be gble to afford with eafe, the fmall advance 
of price in the grain that they muft pay. Noman can 
fully compute the benefits that refult to a community 
from this circumftance, and itis to be regretted, that the 
legiflature, and the community at large, never feem as 


_ yet to have viewed it as of one tenth part of the con~ 


fequence it really is. The time approaches, when men’s. 
eyes thall begin to be opened a little to this object. 
When it comes to be fully underftood, the ftate of 
this country will then be fo much meliorated as to ex~- 
ceed belief *. 


“* In every inquiry on the corn laws that I have feen, the corn trade 
of the United Provinces has been mentioned, and general inferences 
@awn from peculiar facts refpecting it, that could be by ne mewns 

Vou. H. + ie § 
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The foregoing obfervations are general, and ferve to 
eftablifh fundamental maxims on this branch of civil 
polity, that may be applied in every cafe. In our ful 
ture difquifitions on this fubje&, we fhall find it necef- 
fary to take notice of circumftances that are morg local, 
and though perhaps as interefting to individuals, not 
fo generally applicable to the whole. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


-_ fe 
—_— 


Letter from Dy. Coventry, Profeffor of Agriculture in 
Edinburgh, on the Swedife Turnip. 

’ Sir, 
I was honoured yefterday ‘with your note; I reckon 
myfelf particularly unfortunate in never having reeeiv- 
ed your letter, with Sir Thomas Beevor’s, from the pen- 
ny-poft. .The lois of your obliging communication 
gives me the more regret, becaufe, while you enter- 
tained the idea of its having reached me, and at the 
fame time received no due return, you would be ready 
to think me unpardonably negligent. 

I conclude from the extract at the end of the firft 
number of the Beg, that you meant .to let me know, 
that Sir Thomas had referred to me for information, 
refpedting the ftate in which I found the remains of his 
crop of Swedifh turnip at Hethel, about the beginning 
applicable to other countries—None of thefe writers have fufficiently 

to two circumftances, that render the commerce of corn in 
Holland very different from that of every other Eucopean country.— 
The firft is the unequalled‘facility of tranfporting grain from every part of 
the country to another, by means of its canals —The other is the great 
facility with which the country can be fupplied with corn, on one hand 
from the fea, in common with every other maritime country, and on 
the other hand, from the countries behind, by means of the large rivers 
that pafs through her territories. When one of thefe fources of fupply 
is accidentally , the other remains open, fo that it is fearcely pof- 
fible for her to experience the fame rifk from untoward circumftances as 
other maritime s, Were it not for this circumftance, what would 
become of if a maritime power of fuperior ftrength fhould 
block up fer years together the entry of the Texel, fuppofing no othtr 
entry were open? 
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of September laft. Indeed, on the fappofition’ that 
fome additional information might be expected from 
me, I once intended to tranfmit to you a few 
thoughts on the culture and economical application 
of thefe turnips, which feem to be only a variety 
of Sir Thomas’s old favourites, the turnip-rooted cab- 
bages. However, as the accurate ftatement by Sir 
Thomas, could not acquire more influence from any 
thing that I could fay, and as my time was entitely 
filled up by another bufinefs, I delayed troubling you 
with any obfervations. It will give me much pleafure 
at all times, to give any afliftance in my power, to ex- 
tend information, or to excite to inquiry refpe&ting any 
ufeful point ; and if, in my prefent fituation, I can be 
of the fmalleft ufe to you, you may freely command 
my fervices. 

In confequence of what you mention refpedting the 
Swedifh turnip in the Bee, feveral people have inquired 
at me of the duration of the plant. Some have been 
apt to think, that the frethnefs of the bulbs, after the 
feed has been perfected on the items, was fuch, as to 
leave them fit for the food of cattle. But fhould any 
perfon let the crop remain in the ground till the feed was 
colleéted, and-then think of ufing the roots in this way, 
they would undoubtedly be difappointed. Sir Thomas 
Beavor, indeed, and your other friend, found fome of them 
fo freth that they could be prepared and brought to ta- 
ble, and I ate a part of what I faw with the former of 
thefe gentlemen, near Norwich. Yet the fkins were 
generally much fhrivelled, and the fibrous part of the 
bulbs, immediately under the rhind, had become very 
hard, fo that I fcarcely think cattle would eat them with 
any advantage. The only objeétion againft the ufe of this 
variety of the turnip-rooted cabbage, is the hardnefs of 
the roots, and I apprehend, that were the tkins wi- 
thered at the fame time, cattle would not relifh them. 
The proper conclufion which farmers fhould draw from 
the information which you give them in the Bee, is, 

H2 
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that this plant bids fair to become the mofi certain 
and alfo the moft gnerally ufeful gréen forage, in the 
fpring, yet difcovered. If the bulbs have been found 
facculent in the beginning of September, they were cer- 
tainly more fo four months earlicr, in the beginning of 
May. By the bye, I am forry it did not occur to me 
to examine fome circumftances refpecting the roots at 
Hethel more accurately than I did ; for, from fome lat- 
er obfervations, I have reafon to think, that in particu- 
Jar plants, {mall fprouts, or ftems apparently in- 
fignificant, growing befide the principal ftem, will pre- 
ferve the moifture in the root to a very late period. 
This’ may have been the cafe with the plants which 
we examined. This! only hint to you, that you may 
fatisfy yourfelf by farther inquiries. It would be a 
pity that hufbandmen mifapprehend of themfelves, or 
be mifled by our miftakes. 
Edinburgh Your obedient fervant, 

Feb. 3, £792. A. Coventry, 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, ; , 
THe writings of Shakefpear, like fine gold, the more 
firiély they are analized, will only be the more efteem- 
ed. In the critique on Othello, your cotrefpondent 
has found fault, very unjuftly, with the character of 
Emilia; but he fhonld have confidered, Shakefpear 
copied his charaéters from real life, and did not defign 
to draw the imaginary character formed by fome col- 
tege pedant, ignorant of real life. The charaéter of E- 
mailia, as drawn by Shakefpear, is that of an honef 
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waiting maid, who had a real attachment for a very 
kind indulgent miftrefs ; and I hope this is no imagi- 
nary character: But Emilia is married to a black in- 
triguing rogue, who had art enough to cover his wick- 
ed defigns trom her ; fo he entices her to fteal ber mif- 
trefs’s handkerchief for him. Perhaps, had he propof- 
ed to her to fteal a fingle dollar from her miftrefs, the 
would have fhuddered at the thought: But an old 
handkerchief feemed a thing of fo little value to her 
miftrefs, who perhaps had often given her things of ten 
times that value ; and this, with the earneft folicitations 
of her hufband, hid the turpitude of the action from ‘her 
view. But then fhe was prefent, when Othello chal- 
lenged his wife for the lofs of bis prefent, which “he 
bad recommended to her care. Perhaps both Emilia 
and her miftrefs * might think this a ridiculous whim 
of his; but none of them, I dare fay, ever creamed of 
the confequence. Let us now fuppofe Emilia uttering 
a foliloquy by herfelf after this conference; we may well 
{uppofe her faying to herfelf, Well I perceive now how 
far I was in the wrong, to fuffer myfelf to be tem 

to fteal my miftrefs’s handkerchief: How fain would I 
have difcovered the fault, when I faw Othello make fo 
much ado about it, and ufe her fo harfhly. But then 
the confequence would have been fatal, had 1 told I 
flole the handkerchief at the inftigation of my hufbands 
He has his whole dependence on the moor ; both of us 
would have been turned off with difgrace, as neither of 
us could ever have been trufted after ; whereas, at the 


* We cannot agree with our critic here, refpe€ting Defdemona at 
leaft.—Perhaps female qareyy b is im no particular more f “ 
live, than in preferving, with the moft fcrupuleus care, prefents 
beloved obj Sie eoadd Seckche lah of dhe hamdherdhucl grate Gent 
bly ; and the high value the put upon it herfelf would make her think 
it natural, that Orhello fhould impute a fimilar value to it. It was be- 
caufe of her love to him, that the preferved it. She would think it 
would look as if that love were abated, that the had become fo carelefs 

_ gbout it, as to lofe gt. Edit. 
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moft, it will only be a fhort ruffel between them ; for 
it is impoffible a man of his fenfe can let fuch an idle 
whim get the better of the affection I know he has 
for his wife: But fure there is fome magic in the hand- 
kerchief ; for I think my Iago was as much out of his 
fenfes abou: it, as the Moor himfelf: f fhall take bet- 
ter care how | touch any thing that does not belong to 
me for the future. But when, by her difcourfe with 
the’ Moor, after the death of her miftrefs, all Iago’s 
black defigns were unravelled to her, and fhe faw he had 
made her his accomplice in the murther of a miftrefs 
fhe tenderly loved, her jult refentment got the better 
of ail her prudential reafons; for what honeft perfon 
would not lend a hand to bring fuch a wretch to the 
punifhment he deferved, without any regard to rela- 
tiog@fhip ? Now, what is unnatural in all this; I can 
fee nothing But what is very natural in Shakefpear’s 
charagter of Emilia: but Shakefpear plainly* couches 
two moral refleGtions under his characters of Emilia 
and Jago. In the firft, that honeft people thould be- 
ware of every appearance of evil; for they know not 
what confequences a fault, that feetns little, may lead 
to::. And in the other, that difhoneft people fhould. be- 
ware how they truft themfelves to the devil’s guard- 
thip ; (and. that every perfon does, who feeks to gain 
their ends by unlawful means) ; for he will lead them 
farther than they intended, and always brings his hogs 
to # poor market at laft. I am, 
Yours, &c, 
Cxiticus *. 


+ We hope the writer ofthis article will forgive us for cutting 
fome intrudu@ory obfervations that we judged 4 might be fpared, 
owe any prejudice to his reputatiom Lait. 
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To the Editor of the Bee. 


On Imprifonrent for Debt. 
Sir, 


I HAVE read your -obfervations on the laws of Britain, 
refpecting imprifonment for debt ; and your general 
principle I approve of. But there are feveral particu. 
lars in your new plan with which I cannot agree. 

In your note upon Doétor Smith, it is very juflly 
obferved, that the fearchers of truth only are not of 
fended at accidental difference of opinion in thofe who 
have the fame obje& in view. On tlfis account you 
are now troubled, 

To detail thefe obfervations is not here intended ; it is 
merely to make a few remarks upon what you fay a- 
bout the cofts of the debtor’s trial. In article 4th 
are thefe words: ‘‘ If a creditor fhall make oath before 
“ a judge that he has reafon to believe, and is himfelf 
“ convinced that either the furrendry has not been quite 
“ complete and fair, or that the debtor has been guilty 
“ of culpable conduét,” he fhall undergo a trial: And; 
in article 7th ‘* That if upon this trial the debtor 
“ thall be acquitted, the creditor fhall be liable for the 
** colts, without recourfe.” 

Suppofe that this regulation fhould take place, what 
would moft likely enfue? You are not to be told, that 
where there is one debtor from misfyurtune, there are 
many from bad conduét and villainy. Now, confider 
who in general will be the fubjects of thefe trials: It 
will not furely be thofe who have fuffered through mif- 
fortune, but thofe of the latter clafs. The former may 
indeed fometimes meet with them, though very fel- 
dom ; becanfe, having nothing to fear, they will st 
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ence make'a candid difclofure, and fo fave the necef- 
fity of atrial. But the latter, knowing themfelves to 
be villains, will.prepare themfelves for a trial, by con- 
certing themfelves in fuch a manner that no difcovery 
can be effected. They will be glad of an opportunity 
of igtimidating .their other creditors from fimilar at- 
tempts to dete&t them, -by the expence thofe incur who 
may have had the courage to attempt it; efpecially as 
they know, that even though they are detected, the pu- 
nifhment falls, not: wpen them, but upon their credi- 
tors,—the expence being, accoiding to your plan, to 
be deduéted from the common fund, before any divifion 
takes place. This aflertion is not at all-weakened by 
the creditor’s claim for the original debt continuing a- 
gaint thé debtor till difcharged; becaufe the idea of 
fraud pre-fuppoies a determination. in him never to pay 
more than his original furrendry, and, of courfe, it is 
of no moment to him how that is appropriated. 

There is indeed an evident propriety in putting a 
check npon wanton litigation of creditors ; becuufe, 
otherwife they might confume the debtor’s whole effedts 
in fruitlefs, nay malicious law-{uits. But it is not on 
this‘account that you would fubject them in cofts ; it 
is from compatlion to the debtors : and you have made 
no diftin@tion betwixt unfortunate and intended fraudu- 
lent debtors, to each of whom ] have already thewn the 
iffue of the trial may be equally favourable. Neither 
have you diftinguifhed betwixt creditors, who only 
with to'come at the truth, and thofe who aét upon dit- 
ferent’ principles. You have not confidered that a cree 
ditor is entitled to put what queftions he pleafes to his 
debtor; and that if thefe queftions be fair and pertinent, 
in whatever way the trial ends, the debtor ought to be 
liable for cofts, on account of his contumacy in refuf- 
ing to anfwer, and of courfe making a trial neceffary. 
As to whether thele cofis fhould be deducted, Lefore a 
dividend, ov be an after claim cgainit the debtor, I do 
not now intend to confidcr. 
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To conclude—Ruinous confequences would in all 
probability refult from this part of your plan: For, 
fuppofing the debtor to be proved a villain, no punith- 
ment, is on accountof his obftinacy in forcing a trial, to 
be inflicted on him; whereas the very trial itfelf, inftead 
of being, which you furely would with it, a terror to 
Villainous ot obftinate bankrupts, weuld alone be to be 
‘dréaded by the honeft creditor, who, from the punith- 
ment to be inflicted upon him, if he fails in inftruéting 
guilt, would very frequently rather fubmit to a lofs, 
by which his circumftances may perhaps be only wound- 
ed, than venture upon that by which they may be al. 
together deftroyed. 

Thefe are my reafons for difapproving of that part 
of articles 4th and 7th of your obfervations. I have 
been free, but [ hope not unpolite; and I there« 
fore hope that you will excufe the freedom. 


CENSOR. 


Remarks on the above. 


So far is the writer of the obfervations on imprifon- 
ment for debt from being offended with the above re- 
marks, that he thinks himfelf much obliged to Cen/or 
for (tating them. He has no hypothefis to fupport, 
nor any other with than to contribute all he can to cor 
rett an evil which he thinks loudly calls for a remedy; 
and he will view thofe who point out improprieties 
wherever they exift, as his true friends. 

Frivolous and vexatious profecutions are perhaps the 
greateft grievances to which aj\free people can be fub- 
jected. In this country, at leaft, they tend more to 
check the invigourating {pirit of freedom among the 
poor, than any other caufe whatever: they ought 
therefore to be guarded againft, unlefs in cafes where 
it can be very clearly proved they cannot be difpenfed 
with. 

Von, II. + I 
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The regulations alluded to are all intended to render 
fuch profecutions unneceflary ; and if they fhall be ren. 
dered unneceflary, the adopting them ought to be at- 
tended with difficulties. It was this principle that fug- 
gefted the regulations. 

Had a man, after having fuffered bankruptcy, been al- 

lowed to enter into life, and to brave his creditors with 
as much eafe as at prefent, the objeftion ftated by Cen- 
Jer would have been admitted as of great weight. But 
the cafe would be greatly altered in this refpect, fhould 
the propofed regulations be adopted. What tempta- 
tions could a man have to lay plans for becoming a 
fraudulent bankrupt, when he knew that never after- 
wards could he enjoy a fingle meal, or have the pro- 
perty of any article whatever that might not be 
taken from him at the pleafure of any of his creditors, 
or thofe to whom they might confign theirdebts. But 
it is obvious, that were thefe regulations adopted, every 
creditor would have it in his power to feize the whole 
goods of the-debtor wherever tley can be found, and 
apply them to his‘own ufe. Even his clothes are ex- 
prefsly included: for although he cannot be ftripped 
naked, yet all fuperfluities might be taken away as 
often 4s they could be found upon him. The money 
in his pocket, watches, and other trinkets, muft go; 
and his clothes might be exchanged for thofe of a coarfer 
and lefs valuable iort, whenever it was thought proper. 
‘Would any man who knew that nothing could fecure 
hia againft meeting with ‘thefe indignities, except a 
‘general conviction of his imtegrity, lay plans for be- 
‘coming a frandulent bankrupt? I thould fearcely think 
the would. This is the check provided againft the dif- 
‘order, and not the’profecutions that shang over his head. 
The fear-of fuch profecutions at prefent, we know, are 
‘fmall. 

In this point of view, therefore, it feems that .there 
can be little reafon for thinking there would be often 

ercafions for profecutions of any fort ; and the point 
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to be aimed at is, to guard the innocent from diftrefs 
wantonly inflicted. :; 

Cenfor pexhaps has paid lefs attention to the effects 
of a jury, in trialsiof this fort, than the writer of this 
article. It is believed that where a debtor has an in- 
tention to defraud his creditors, though he may be able 
to order matters fe as to keep. legal_proof out of fight, 
yet it would fearcely be in his power fo to. conduct 
himfelf as not to give reafon to fefpect him of foul in- 
tentions, and that, fulpicion would.be a very fuflicient 
reafon for the jury giving a {pecial verdict; im which 
eafe he could not fay uow long he might be detained, 
or what chance there would thus be given for difco- 
vering his villainy, not by one trial, but, by many 
trials, to. which he might thus be fubjeG@ed +. Perhaps 
no device was ever yet adopted by which a villain 
would have a lefs chance of efeaping detection, than by 
this rifk of many fucceilive trials, in which the evi- 
denice that came out upon one trial, wonld often ferve 
as a clue for conducting thofe that were to follow. 
Thus: would a fraudulent bankrupt be environed with 
difficulties on every fide, that could fcarcely be over- 
tome, while the honeft and unfortunate only could be 
protected, With -thefe fears, hanging over him, who 
would not guard againft, this evil ?, But if fuch care is 
taken, that. frawdulent bankrupts dhould not efcape, is it 
not equally neceflary to guard the unfortunate from ar- 
bitrary oppreffion ? 


« t, This proyifion gives a debtor a power he does not poffefs at pre- 
fent ; and therefore fome check ought to be provided againft the wan- 
ton exertion of this power. ‘The circumftance laid hold of by Cenfor 1s 
the wery check that was thought neceflary to provide im this cafe. In 
regard to fwindling, which approaches the neareft to fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, no check is provided by the law at prefent. If the accufer fails 
imhis proof, he niuft pay ail his expences ; and what is worfe, the prifoner 
matt be finally difcharged, fo as neverafterwards to be Jiable to a profe- 
cution for that crime.g;However7{trong the prefumptions were againit him, 
no room is left for a future inveiigation; and if he once gets free, he 
has nothing to fear, although the profecutor fhould afterwards obtain the 
cleareft proof of his guilt. 
I2 
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As to the expence of the profecution, in every ordi- 
nary cafe, this, by the mode prefcribed, could be but 
fmal] ; and no man certainly ought ‘to have power to 
harrafs another with profecutions, unlefs he had reafon- 
able grounds for it, to lay before a jury, who, ina 
cafe ‘of this fort would by no means be difficult to be 
induced to give a fpecial verdiét, when they knew that 
a decifion only tended to give’ another opportunity 
of difcovering the truth, in fufpicious circumftances. 

From thefe confiderations, it does net appear that 
the .objeétion that has ftruck Cenfor, is of a nature as 
formidable as he imagines it to be. It is impoflible for 
any human invention to be perfe&t. It is not in our 
power to devife meafures in all cafes to fcreen the in- 
nocent, without allowing a poflibility fdr one guilty 
perfon now and then to efcape ; but’ when there is an 
alternative, that either the innocent muft be fubje@ed 
to unjuft punifhment, or 2 poflibility given for one 
guilty perfon among many to efcape, there is no doubt 
on which fide the beam ought to prependerate, The 
general tendéncy is the thing that ought to be adverted 
to; and I am happy to-find that'a gentleman of fo much 
candour as Cenfor feems to poflefs, fhould approve of 
the general tendency of the propefed regulations; 
Should the public think the’ particular he {tates ought 
to be altered, that'might be very eafily done, without 
affe&ting the ‘principle of the ‘propofed law. It was not 
propofed, in the flight fketch given} to enter into all 
particulars that would require to be adverted to, were 
a law to be enagted for the purpofe required. Thefe 
will eafily be difcovered to be confequences of the genes 
ral principle, were it adopted. It was only meant in 
that fketch to develope the general principle. Tf it’thall 
be found juft, the lefler particulars might be eafily ad- 
jufted, ; , 








EXTRACTS FROM WHIST. 


Extra&s from Whift, a Poem juft publifbed. 


A Tale for the Ladies. 


No proof, perhaps, fo much can temper try, 

As that which gaming’s eager hours fupply ; 
And therefore none, with thofe whofe bef regard 
The with to keep, fhould ever touch a card. 
But chief, ye melting maids, whofe conftant care 
Spreads out for man the matrimonial fnare, . 
Left ye your temper’s fecret faults betray, ~ 
At whift but feldom with yéur lovers play :. 
Take timely warning from 5melinda’s fate, 
Whofe haplefs ftory I thall now relate; 

For truth’s beft habit is a pleafing tale, 

And oft example moves, where precepts fail. 


Pusitte now had reach’d the prime of life, 
And long had look’d about to finda wife : 
Small was his fize, but ample was his ftore, 
And ampler fill the chara¢ter he bore : 

What wonder then, that ev’ry prudent maid 
With fecret joy his entrance ftill furvey’d ; 
And tried, unwearied ftill, each female art, 
To gain an int’reft in the pigmy’s heart ? 

But young Smitinpa was the deftin’d fair 
To prove the {weets of his peculiar care : 

Her form was caft in that enchanting mould, 
Which love with moft delight wall {till beheld ; 
And fmiles complacent, with eternal grace, 
Ilium’d the fweetnefs of her angel face. 

“ Unmingled blifs (if fuch on earth there be), 
“ Mutt fure, fair virgin, he to live with thee.” 
Such the conclufion, which, at ev'ry view, 
From her foft eyes the fond Pufillo drew. 
And yet fufpicion kept his hopes in awe, 

2 »* could he wholly truft.te what he faw. 
He knew, that {lili before the lover’s eyes, 
The fimpleft beauty wears a flight difguife ; 
And e’er he ventur’d boldly to demand 

The rich donation of the virgin’s hand ; 

To which, from many fighs, he well could fee 
That neither fhe, nor hers, averfe could be ; 












0 EXTRACTS FROM WHIST. 
He thought it beft fome farther care to take, 


And —- more nice experiment to make ; 

By which he might the certain knowled i 
If the her temper could at cards retain : vn 
Refolv’d that, if fhe well. this trial bore, 

He then would vainly hefitate no more ; 

Would freely then declare his nuptial view, 
And bid fufpicion and diftruft adieu. 










For this, occafion foon the power fupplied, 
And placed him oppofite his deftin’d bride. 





But e’er the firft commencing game was won, 
Our artful lover had his fchemes begun ; 

Some flight miftake he had already made, 

And then with anxious gaze her eyes furvey'd ; 
But ftill thefe eyes their placid charms retain, 
And all her features ftill unmov’d remain ; 

A peace that div’d no deeper than the fkin, 

For fierce contending paffions raged within ; 
Some fad, wrong word was always on her tongue, 
Came to the tip, and there a moment hung ; 

But when reflection darted through her brain, 
She gave a gulp,—and down ‘it went again. 


















Nor was the conteft long, till each could claim, 
The fruitlefs triumph of a double game. 
Thus far did chance her equal fmiles divide, : ' 





And ftill fhe feemed unwilling to decide, 
Or give pre-eminence to either fide. 

For in the clofing game they both at once 
Within one ftep of conqueft’s goal advance : 
And now Pufillo thought the time was nigh, 
The utmof fuff’rence of her foul to try, 

For then each heart with greater zeal proceeds, 
And each occurrence more emotion breeds; 
Nor did he grudge (to gain his curjots views) 
The rubber’s praife and profit both to fofe. 









With wilful error flips the trump to play, 
And throws at one rah ftroke, their all away. 












But when the falling card the veil withirew 
Which hid the grofsnefs of his fault from view, 
"The gentle creature cculd endure no more ; 
She Rarted up, fhe ftamp’d, the rag’d, the {wore ; 
Proclaim’d her wrongs, and threw the cards away, 
No longer in his prefence deign’d to ftay. 








A work, alone by length of ages done, 
Is oft by ruin in an hour undone ; 
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And thus that flame, which had for years endur’d, 
In one fhort minute was entirely cur’d : 

No longer now the youth attentive paid 

His daily vifits to the charming maid, ‘ 
Who found, too late, fhe had herfelf betrayed ; 

And ev’ry female art effay’din vain, 

Her former empire o’er his heart to gain. 

With trembling hope, the fent the billet ftrait, 
Whofe doubtiul iffue was to fix her fate ; ‘ 
Nor for an anfwer had fhe long to wait : 

Th’ important note a yellow wafer feal'd, 

"I was brief, but yet enough his mind reveal’: 

“ When cards and dice are banifh’d from the land, 
“ Pufillo then will afk Smilinda’s hand.” 


OOOO 


The Fair Thief, by the late Earl of Egremont. 


J +ex1 with equal truth and grief, 
That little Kitt’s an errant thief; 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She ftole the whitenefs of the fnow ; 
And more that whitenefs to adorn, 
She Stole the blufhes of the morn; 
Stole all the foftmefs zther pours 

On primrofe buds in vernal fhow’rs, 


There’s no repeating all her wiles ; 
She ftole the graces winning fmiles ; 
’Twas quickly feen fhe reb’d the tky, 
To plant a ftar in either eye ; 

She pilfer’d oriental pearl for teeth, 
And ftole the cow’s ambrofial breath ; 
The cherry fteep’d in morning dew, 
Gave moifture to her lips, and hue. 


Thefe were her infant fpoil; a ftore 
To which in time fhe added more : 
At twelve, fhe ftole from Cyprus’ queen, 
Her air, and love commanding mien ; 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and ftole 
From Pallas fenfe to charm the foul. 
She fung—Amazed the Syrens heard, 
And 'to affert their voice appear’d : 
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She play’d—the Mufes frorg their hill, 
ane who thus ee their ficill : 
"s wit was next J 
And then the beams that light the day ; 
While Jove her pilf*ring tricks to crown, 
Pronounc’d thefe beauties all her own ; 
Pardon’ d her crimes, and praif’d her art, 
And t’other day the ftole my heart. 


Cupid! If lovers are thy care, 
Revenge thy vot’ry on the fair; 
Do juftice on her ftolen charms, 
And let her prifon be my arms. 


——————_—_——————[—$<$_[—<—[_—[_—$— $—$—$—>——_*— SS. 
An Enquiry, bow far Inferior Animals may be faid to 


be endowed with reafon, from the Natural Hiflory of 
Animals, juft publifbed. 


Tue inferior ‘animals are fo remarkably deficient in the rea- 
foning and thinking powers, when compared with man, 
that human pride has been tempted to deny them entirely 
the poffeffion of fuch powers. ough we find them fuch 
_ afeful affiftants, and at times fuch formidable enemies, we 
would willingly degrade them to a rank in the order of 
creation ftill lower than that which nature has affigned 
them.: We, delight to reprefent them as deftitute of rea- 
fon, and guided only by what -we call inftin@. We ob- 
ferve, that even the moft fagacious among them are inca- 
able of that variety of minute diftinétions, which otr rea- 
baing faculties enable ‘us to make :—They cannot take 
fo full a review of the paft, nor look forward with fo “pene- 
trating an eye towards the future: They do not accumu- 
late obfervation upon obfervation, or add to the experience 
of one generation that of another: Their manners do not 
vary, nor their cyftoms fluctuate, like ours: Their arts 
remain always the fame, and are not liable either to de- 
generate, or to be improved : The crow always builds 
its neft in the fame way; every hen treats her young 
with the fame meafure of affeétion; even the dog, the 
horfe, and the fagacious clephant, feem to a&t rather me- 
chanically than with defign, From fuch hafty obferva- 
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tions as thefe, it has been inferred, that the brutes are 
dire&ted in their ations by fome myfterious influence, 
which impels them to employ their powers unintentionally 
in performing actions beneficial to themfelves, and fuitable 
to their nature and circumftances. 

Other opinions have, however, been formed concerning 
the character of the inferior animals, which are plainly in- 
confiftent with this notion, and which would, therefore, 
lead us to fufpeé it as falfe, even before entering into a 
particular examination of the grounds on which it ftands. 
One of the greateft philofophers among the ancients * was 
fo fully cenvinced that the brutes poffefs the fame powers 
of intelligence as men, that he reprefented them to his dif- 
ciples as animated by fouls which had previoufly acted a 
part in human bodies, and, for that reafon, enjoined them 
to treat thole their humbler brethren with gentlenefs and 
humanity, and to beware of ever thedding their blood. The 
fame opinion ftill prevails through the eaft; and it has ac- 
tually fuch influence on the manners of the Gentoos; that 
they will perith of hunger, rather than thed the blood, or 
eat the fiefh of an animal. 

This opinion, indeed, as weil as that which degrades the 
brutes to the humble charaéter of pieces of mere mechanifm, 
may probably have originated from prejudice or carelefs ob- 
fervation. But, fince natural hiftory has begun to be more 
diligently cultivated, many obfervations have been made 
on the manners and economy of the inferior animals, which 
prove, that, if they are guided by initin@, that inftin@ is 
by no means a mechanical principle of aétion, but, in its 
nature and fafceptibility of improvement, often approaches 
nearly to the character of human reafon. The manners of 
nd one fpecies among the brutes are uniformly the fame in 
all the individuals belonging to it. Even m performing 
thofe a€tjons in which they are faid to be guided by unva- 
tying inftinct, diiferent individuals difplay different modes 
of conduct. It is propable, that if we were to examine 
their manners and economy with the fame minute and care- 
ful attention with which we obferve the condué of our own 
fpecies, we fhould find thofe of their ations which we call 

Vor. I, t K 

* Pythagoras. 
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inflin@ive much more diverfified than we imagine: the ge- 
neral refemblance,—the family likenefs, would no doubt 
ftill hold ; but we fhould furely difcover the charaéter of 
the individuals to be diftinétly marked, as well as that of 
the {pecies. The laws of analogical reafoning do not juf- 
tify the idea that the brutes at, on any occafion, abfolute- 
ly without defign. On many: occafions, they undeniably 
a&t with defign : The dog obeys his mafter ; he traces his 
footiteps, in order to overtake him: he even attempts to 
make returns of gratitude for the kindnefs with which he is 
treated. Others of the inferior animals behave in a fimilar 
manner. It feems, therefore, more propable, the inferior 
animals, even in thofe inftances in which we cannot diitin- 

uifh the motives which actuate them, or the views with 
which they proceed, act not altogether without defign, and 
extend their views, if not a great way, yet at leaft a cer- 
tain length forward,—than that they can be, upon any oc- 
cafion, fuch as in rearing their young, building nefts, &c. 
aGtuated merely by feeling, or over-ruled by fome myfte- 
rious influence, under which they are nothing but infenfible 
inftruments. 

The facts from which this induCtion is drawn, have of 
late forced themfelves on obfervation, in fuch a manner as 
to give rife to a very curious theory *. It has been thought 
better to degrade mankind nearer to the fame level with the 
brutes, than to elevate the brutes to the rank ufually affign- 
ed to mankind. The human mind has-been reprefented as 
a bundle of inftin&s, only a little larger than thofe bundles 
of the fame materials which have been beftowed on the 
brutes. Obferving, that the inferior animals feemed, on 
many occafions, to act upon the fame principles with man- 
kind, and unwilling to allow that the former can act with 
defign ; the author of this theory has contrived to explain 
the phenomena, by denying defign to his own fpecies. 

But we will not tamely furrender our rights. Ii is bet 
tér to fhare them with others than to be entirely deprived 
of them. We are confcious of comparing ideas, and of 
forming defigns. If thefe operations are called inftin¢cts,— 
very well: this is not to advance a new doétrine, but to 


* See Tranfactious of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. I. p. 39° 
to 45. 
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propofe the ufe of new terms. Yet thofe already in ufe 
feem fufficiently adequate to the purpofes for which they 
are employed. Let mankind ftill be allowed to reafon, and 
to aét with defign ; even though it muit be granted, that 
the brutes too reafon, but not fo fkilfully, and form de- 
figns, but defigns much lefs extenfive than thofe of man- 
kind. 

We not only siccomplith fuch purpofes as we propofe to 
ourfelves; by the ufe of fuch means as prudence fuggefts ; 
but we are alfo fubjeé&t to laws, by the influence of which 
our condu&, whatever it be, naturally produces certain ef- 
feéts on our charaéter and ¢ircumftances, which we neither 
previoufly defired nor forefaw. ‘The drunkard, for infiance, 
fits down only to fwallow a liquor of which he is fond, or 
to join in that noify mirth which reigns among his fellows ; 
but he infenfibly acquires a habit which he did not think 
of, and by andulging in that habit, unintentionally produc- 
es very unhappy changes on his health and circumftances, 
The benevolent man, in the fame manner, when he inter- 
feres to relieve his brother in diftrefs, does not probably at- 
tend to all the effeéts which his condu@, in this inftance, 
is likely to produce, either to himfelf or to the perfon whom 
ke relieves: And of human aftions in general, it may be 
obferved, that their confequences always extend much far- 
ther than the defign or forefight of the agent. Beings of 
fuperior intelligence might regard mankind as incapable of 
defign, with juft as much reafon as we have to deny the 
brutes any guiding principle fuperior to blind and fimple in- 
ftinct. We, however, are confcious of defign ; though our 
defizns are commonly narrow, and onr views limited: why, 
then, confign the inferior animals to the guidance of an un- 
meaning impulfe ? Were it proper to enter more minutely 
at prefent’into a difcuflion of this point, it might be eafy to 
prove, by an induétion of particulars, that the brutes aétu- 
ally compare ideas and deduce inferences ; and when we * 
confider their docility, and mark the variety of their man- 
ners, it appears almoit abfurd to deny that they form de- 
figus, and look backward on the paft, and forward towards 
the future, as well as we. 

We may conclude then, with refpeé to the inferior ani- 
mals, that they poflefs in general, the powers of percep- 

K 2 ° 
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tion, memory, confcioufnefs ; with various affetions, paf- 
fions, and internal feelings ; and even, though perhaps in a 
meaner degree, ihoie powers of comparing and judging 
which are neceflary to enable an animated being td form 
defigns, and to direét its actions to certain ends. Their 
proipects towards the future are evidently very confined : 
they cannot review the paft with fuch a fteady eye as man: 
imagination is not, with them, fo vigorous and aétive as 
with us, and is confined within a narrower range. But 
ftill they are not abfolutely confined to prefent fenfations ; 
they connec fome part of the pait and of the future with 
the prefent. When we contemplate their manners, we be- 
hold not focial intercourfe regulated among them by the 
fame forms as among us : Their charaéters and circumftanc- 
es differ fo confiderably from ours, that though the great 
principles of right and wrong, may, wherever they are per- 
ceived, remain the fame to them as to us ; yet the applica- 
- tion of thofe principles to particular cafes muft be very dif- 
ferent among them from what it is with us. Thus, philo- 
fophets have fancied imaginary ftates of human fociety, in 
which the prefent laws of diftributive and commutative jul- 
tice could not be obferved * : but even in fuch ftates of fo- 
ciety, the fundamental principles of juftice would continue 
obligatory, and would only be varied in their application. 
The brutes appear, in thort, to poffefs, but in a more im- 
perfe& degree, the fame faculties as mankind. Inftin& muft 
always be a fimple principle, an original feeling ; the only 
bufinels of which is to roufe to aétion,—to call the reafon- 
iag powers to exert themfelves. To tatk of inftindtive prin- 
ciples that admit of improvement, and accomodate them- 
felves to circumftances, is merely to introduce new terms 
into the language of philofophy. No fuch improvement or 
accomodation to circumftances can ever take place without 
a comparifon of ideas, and a deduction of inferences. When 
*-we confider with how much difficulty that acquaintance 
with the manners and cuftoms of mankind, which we call 
knowledge of the world, is obtained, we cannot be furprifed 
that even philofophers fhould be fo imperfeétly acquainted 


* See, in Hume's Effays, an Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals. 
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with the more minute particulars in the manners and eco- 
nomy of the brutes. To man their manners are much lef’ 
interefting than thofe of his own fpecies ; and there are, be- 
fides, many difficulties to prevent us from becomifg inti- 
mately acquainted with them, however earneftly we may 
turn eur“attention to this object. 


oReseaawoaeoaoOaoaooaoauauauaoaeaeaeeeee eee 
Intelligence refpeBing Arts, 8c. 


The following interefting ¢ommunication is juft received from London, 
which the editor makes hafte to lay before the public: He will be 
impatient till he hall hear farther concerning the particulars to which 
it relates, 


Io the Editor of the . Bee. 


Sir, 
Tux following paper having been handed about in ‘a company I have 


juft left, | thought it might afford an interftimg article for your ufeful 

mifceilany. I therefore looked upon myfelf as fertunate in obtaining permif- 

fion to take a copy of it, which | here inclofe ; and I am Sir, &c. 
London. A. R. 


Sa 


Outline of the Plan of ConftruGtion of a Panopticon 
Penitentiary Houfe: As defigned by Feremy Bentham, 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, Ef. 


Thou art about my Path,and about my Bed: and fpieft out all my Ways. 
If I fay, peradventure the Darknefs thall cover me, thea thall my Night be turned 
into Day. 


Evea where alfo thall thy hand lead me; andthy right hand fhall hold me. 
. Pfaim cuxxix- 


Tue building cireular—The cells occupying the circumference—The 
Keepers, &c. the cefitre—An intermediate annular well all the way up, 
crowned by afty-light ufually open, anfwering the p ie of a ditch in 
fortification, and of a chimney in ventulution—The cells, laid open to it by 
an iron grating. 

The yards without, laid out upon the fame principle as alfo the 
¢ommyn’-ation between the building and the yards, 
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By Binds and other contrivances, the keeper concealed from the obfer 
vation of the prifoners, unlefs where he thinks fit to thew himfelf : hence, 
en their part, the fentiment of an invifible. omniprefence.—The whole 
circuit reviewable with little, or, if neceflary, without any change of place. 

One ftation in the infpection-part affording the moft perfe& view of 
éxvwo ftories of celis, and a confiderable view of another :—the refult of 2 
difference of level. 

The fame cell ferving for elf purpofes: work, fleep, meals, puni foment, 
devotion :The unexampled airynefs of conftruction conciliating this econo- 
my with the moft {crupulous regard to health —The minifter with a 
numerous, but moftly concealed, auditory of vifitors, in a regular chapel 
in the éextre, vilible to half the cells, which on this occafion may double 
their compliment. 

“The, fexes, if both are admitted, invifble to Ach other. 

Solitude,or limited feclsfion, ad libitum—But, anlefs for punifhment,. li- 
mited feclufion in afloited companies of two, three, and four, is prefer- 
sed: An arrangement, upon this plan alone, exempt from danger. The 
degree of feclujion fixed upon may be preferved, in all places, and at all 
times, inviolate. Hitherto, where folitude has been aimed at, fome of its 
chief purpofes have been fruftrated by occafional aflociations. 

The approach, one only—Gates opening into a walled avenue cut through 
_ the area. Hence, no ftrangers near the building without. /eave, nor 
without being furveyed from it as they pafs, nor without being known to 
come on purpoe. The gates, of open work, to expofe boflile mobs: On the 
ether fide of the road, a wall with a branch of the road behind, to felter 
peaceable paflengers from the fire of the building. A mode of fortificar 
tion like this, if praéticable in a city, would have faved the London prifns 
and prevented the unpopular accidents in St. George's Fields. 

The furrounding wall, itfelf furrounded by an open palifade, which 
ferves as a fence to the grounds on the other fide.—F xcept on the fide of the 
approach, ao public path by that fence —A centincl’t walk between : on 
which noone elfg.can fet foot, without forcing the fence, and declaring 
himielf a treipafier at leafi, if not anenemy. To the four walls, four fuch 
walks fzxking Ind crofing each other at the ends. —Thus each centinel has 
two to check him. 

Thus fimple are the leading principles —The application and prefervae 
tion of. them inthe detail, required, as may be fuppofed, fome variety of 
contrivance. 

‘Che expence of this mode, would not, it is fuppofed, be above half of 
that of the late ingenious Mr. Blackburn, which, for a national penitenti- | 
ary houfe, was to have coft above 1201. a man +. 


* Fhe editor ic much chliged to the frvendty ajifance of A. R: for this communication, and sill 
fNank ochess for communications of the fame furt \ nthey fallin their way. Ev ry penpofai that 
tehds to alleviate human mufery, will¢.aum a particular fhare of his attention, Ft would be @ 
grcat addition to thg favour now hrerred, if the gentiman could direct where a plan aut cleyation of 
Sais penetenBary houde capld be procured. No price woulg be grudged: 
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Notices of the Proceedings in France, : fpeGing the efablifoment of Civil Liberty. 


Tue Editor of this mifcellany, a long time ago, intended to prefent his 
readers with fome account of the tranfactions in France, thofe efpecially 
hat were calculated to eftablifh the freedom of the people; a fubject 
hat ought ever to be dear to the inhabitants of Britain. But the 
roultiplicity of his avocations have hitherto hindered him from 
overtaking, it; and the prefiure of other matter has prevented him frana 
finding room. In future, he intends to be particularly attentive to that 
quarter ; and from the fmallnefs of type he has chofen for this depart- 
ment, he hopes to be able to fatisfy the curiolity of his readers, in fome 
refpe&, on this fubject. 

As the power of arbitrary imprifonment was the great grievance that 
ferved to unite all parties in the caufe of freedom, fo the demolition of 
the Baftile, (the principal ftate-prifon in France), is fixed upon as the 
great zra of civil liberty in that kingdom. This event has given rife to 
many writings in the caufe of freedom, that have been univerfally read, 
and have produced great effe@s upon the minds of the people: Among 
thefe writings, the reflections on the baftille by M. de La Harpe is juftly 
diftinguifhed, not only for the elegance of ftile and warmth of elocu- 
tion, but for the importance of the facts it brings to light, and the for- 
cible reafoning with which thefe are accompanied. The following ex- 
tract from that. work dilplays the villainous fyftem of government thao 
there prevailed.— While we read it, let us be on our guard to eradicate 
from among ourfelves, the feeds of fuch a fyem of defpotifm, fhould 
they ever be introduced into this country. . 

* 'To ftrengthen that jult averfion every good and reafonable man 
has long entertained to the fyftem of our exchequer, it may be pros 
per to read the cafe of Mr. Rubigni de Beterval, tanner in Paris, 
fent to the Baftille in 1777, for having written memorials prefented 
to the miniftry againft the ruinous impoft of marking leather. There 
is perhaps nothing more calculated to difplay all that was vicious and 
baneful in the arbitrary fyftem of our adminiftration. That worthy 
citizen had merited the protection and encouragement of two en- 
lightened and virtuous nminifters of finance, M. Turgot and M. Neck- 
ar, who had done jultice to the wifdom of his views and patriotic 
intentions, . But in confequence, he had reafon to expe@ the animad- 
verfion of Abbé Terray, and above all, the implacable hatred of -the 
Leather-office (Regie des cuirs). Of this he adduces an incontrovertible 
proof, from a letter of one of the directors of the office to an infpector, 
“ The company, Sir, are informed, that it is the Sieur de Berteval 
“ who writes againit them; we muft go to law with that man, and 
“ crujp him if pofible: your places depend on it.” 

“ Let us not be furprized at this letter. Intereft, particularly in 
companies, operates in fuch a way ; it 1s a matter of courfe. M. de Ber- 
teval had demonfrated, “ that, before the tax, he manufactured up- 
“ wards of 46000 hides; but fince its impofition, not more than 6009 
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* {kins of all fort: : that in 1759, .there were in The principal cities of 
« the kingdom, 662 tan-houles ; that in 1775, they were reduced to 
* 198; that the leather-office had deftroyed the goodnefs of the manu. 
* facture, difturbed the peace, and the trade of 30,000 families, oc- 
“ cafioned a prodigious emigration‘of able workmen ; and finally, that 
* the lofsto the ftate fine 1750 was 160 millions *.” 

* The author of a memoir of fuch utility and importance, would have 
been diftinguiffied anil confulted at London by the Honfe of Commons ; 
but here a Regie (a board) was a power not to be contreuled. At firit 
they attempted te ruin M. de Berteval, by caufing falfe marks to be 
put on the hides in his warchoule, by means cf the officer, whofe bufi- 

+ nefs it was to examine them. ‘This piece of villainy, unhappily too 
frequent, was without effect, and without punifhmeny Afterwards 
they tried to intithidate him, by demanding ef him inf public audience 
ef the police, to renounce all intentions of writing dgatnft the Regie. 
He refufed. Still there remained the great, the univerfal refource, the 
Baftille ; and though he was then protected by M. Neckar then in office, 
yet as every minifter was abfolute in his own department, they obtained _ 
from him who prefided over Paris, am order to aireft, in open day, a 
refpce@table trader, and to tear from the arms of his wife and child- 
ren, a father of a family. After fome days he was enlarged; but the 
great blow had been ftruck ; a kind of ftigma had been affixed on him; . 
a man in bofinefs is not imprifoned in fuch a manner, without fuffering 
in his affairs and reputation at leaft for fome time; without being at ” 
leat fomewhat difgufted with writing for the public interof in oppofition | 
to a board, who he finds attend fo particularly to their own private intereft; 
and thus it is, that all is for the beft in this beft of poffibl: worlds. 

“ However defirous | am to abridge this article, which has lengthen- 
ed in fpite of me,,it is not poflible to pafs over a fingular trait in this 
hiftory of inhumanity, and which would be incredible, but for the in- 
fallible and irrefragable regifters of the Baftille, It is, that an old man 
upwards of a bunderd years of age, M. Conftant, was€hut up in this fate 

ifon, the sth March £760, and enlarged the tenth April following. 

regifter adds, be was then aged one hundred and eleven years, and re 
markably well. The Editors remark, that the motive of bis detention is not 
I am not furprifed at it; but I ar fo that they fhould be ig- 
Nhorant of a matter which was fo public, and made a good deal of noife at the 
time. It is without doubt curious to know what could: have fent to the 

. Baftille a man of that extraordinary age, fo far beyond the term of life 
at which the law ceafes to imprifon debtors. ‘This M. Conftant wasa 
¢itizen ‘of good reputation, and had obtained a fmall penfion from Louis’ 
XV. from the rare circumftance of having lived a century. As it was 
uot punétually paid, and he was ftraitened for want of it, he went to 
maké his complaint at the public levee of the minifter Comte St. Floren- 
tin; there probably he had in tome little degree exercifed the right of 
age, and had not preferved in his expreflions and tone, that guarded cir- 
cumfpection which fuited the etiquette of the place: This was the leaft 
that was due to the AZzje/?y of a mintfter, whom he had dared to reproach 
for keeping back whgt had been granted by the goodne/s of the King. 


@ This calculation was verificd in the Adembls vi tb Notad'cs by Meffrs. Ferqueauz and Dupoa? 





